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Tho Venetian painters dealt much in allegory ; — 
but in some instances their meaning is ob:;cure ; and 
of one of the finest pictures of this class by Titian the 
key seems to me to be entirely lost. I allude to that 
of which the Academy posse.-scs a copy, by the late 
Mr. Geddes, from the original in the Korghesc Palace 
at Rome. Jt is called, for want as I think of the true 
name, " Sacred and Profane Love;" and is a striking 
proof of what I have insisted on, — that the Poetry of 
Art is something wholly independent on subject ; for 
this splendid work is of the most poetic order. Not 
but that the want of its meaning is very tantalizing, — 
and it is evidently full of moaning. 

Had Titian intended the picture for what it is 
called, I am confident that he would have felt no dif- 
ficulty in characterizing the personifications more 
clearly. But I have fancied that 1 could entirely read 
the meaning of a lesser work, " The Ages of lluman 
. Life," in the possession of the Earl of LUesmere. On 
the right of this picture two children are asleep close 
to a road (the road of Life.) One has been gather- 
ing flowers by the way-side, which are dropping from 
his hands, while a third child, who is the only one 
winged, is climbing the stem of a tree which is with- 
ered, signifying, possibly, the worthlessness of human 
pursuits. In the middle distance an old man sits on 
the ground in deep meditation, with a skull in each 
hand. Age has brought convictions that are un- 
thought of by a young shepherd and shepherdess in 
the foreground. She is yet but little more than a 
child, and the youth seems for the first time to regard 
her with love, — while she, wholly unconscious of this, 
looks innocently in his face. Slothing can be more 
charming than the expression of this pair, though 
they might certainly have had more of personal beau- 
ty, and I remember, when I first saw the picture I felt 
this as a drawback, which has long ceased to be one 
with me, for it is with pictures as in real life, — we 
cease to regret the absence of beauty in those with 
whom we have become interested by long acquaint- 
ance. 

In looking at such pictures the allegory is apt to be 
forgotten in tho actors. You will remember the fine 
Paul A''eronose, belonging to Mr. Hope, which was 
exhibited last summer at the British Gallery. I mean 
that in which the painter has represented himself be- 
tween Virtue and Vice, and choosing Virtue. Yet he 
looks back, and no wonder, for Vice is the more beau- 
tiful to the eye, and the almost invisible talons that he 
has placed at the ends of her fingers do not interfere 
with the exact symmetry of her hands and arms. 
Many other instances might be mentioned of allegoric 
invention in which the moral intention, to say the 
least, is rendered nugatory by the mode of treatment. 

The truth is, that such subjects have probably been 
more often chosen with a view to the picturesque than 
with any very serious aim, by Paul Veronese and by 
Kubens. Tho picturesque was indeed always upper- 
most in the mind of the latter, when the choice of his 
subject was left to him. In the autograph letter, pre- 
served at Cologne, he gives as a reason for selecting 
the " Crucifi.xion of St. Peter" as a subject to present 
to the church in which he was christened, that the 
circumstance of the head of the .'-'aint being down- 
ward made a novel and fine incident for a picture. 
This is the ruling principle also of his magnificent 
history of Mary de Medicis, a series of subjects which 
he was fortunately allowed to treat entirely in his 
own way; for, however individual tastes miiy object 
to this or that mode of treatment, it is best always 
that the painter should do that which he can best do. 
When Reynolds exprcs.sed great admiration of a style 
of Art entirely distinct from his own, Northcote asked 
him why he did not attempt something like it, — and 
the reply was, " A painter cainiot always do what he 
• may wish, — he must content himself with doing what 
he can." 

But here, however, I must notice the wide differ- 
ence between allegory, so lightly treated, in the 
hands of Paul Veronese and of llnbons, by what 
may properly be called subjective Art, that where 
Art is nearly everything, — and the noble use to which 
it may bo applied, as in the example I have taken 
from Oreagna's "Triumph of Death," in which the 
allegory is paramount, and so simply and earnestly 
expressed as to be intelligible to every class of mind. 
To Oreagna indeed the ^rt of Painting was unknown, 
and an objective treatment was therefore the only one 
possible to him. 

It ma.y seem presumptuous in one who has never 
been in Italy to speak of the Sistinc Chapel. But I 
have done so on former occasions, and without as good 
an excuse as 1 can now offer, the opportunity of 
showing you some drawings from Michael Angelo, 
and among them a very fine copy of the full size of 
the head of his Delphic Sibyl, made by the distin- 
guished artist who preceded Mr. Howard in this 
place, and for the loan of which I am obliged to his 
son, Mr. Henry Phillips. I will not attempt to expa- 
tiate on this wonderful union of youthful beauty with 
inspiration. On comparing it with the best existing 



engraving, you will see, how impossible it is at once, 
to form anything like an estimate of the chara«ter 
and expression of the heads in the Sistine Chapel by 
the transcripts we possess, and how invaluable would 
be a series of copies of the size and excellence of this.* 
Of tho inventions and compositions only of Michael 
Angelo can we judge from the prints. 

The Cartoon of Pisa is, as you know, a work of 
entire invention ; and varied and admirable as are its 
incidents, one of the finest consists, in itself, of nothing 
more than the tearing of a stocking. Connected, 
however, with the story, and expressive of the eager- 
ness of the veteran who forces his dripping foot through 
in his haste to obey the summons of the trumpet, 
it becomes heroic. Nicolo Poussin has almost ex- 
actly copied this finely conceived figure in his "Sitcra- 
mcnt of Baptism," but there the aition wants the 
motive that animates the old soldier of Michael An- 
gelo ; the garment is not torn, and the translation of 
the figure, bereft of so much of its meaning, cannot 
well be justified. 

Apart from Rembrandt's want of choice in charac- 
ter, his powers as a dramatic painter are of the very 
highest order. His etchings 1 believe are in no in- 
stance from his pictures, but from a distinct and large 
class of his works. Though it is not my purpose, at 
present, to speak of Chiar-oseuro, yet I cannot but no- 
tice one instance among these of a truly original con- 
ception resulting from light and shade. \ ou are all 
acquainted with his little picture, at Dulwich, of J a- 
oob's Dream, so poetic and so entirely unlike the 
treatment of the same subject by any other painter. 
Among his etchings there is another version of the 
Dream, equally original and quite distinct from this. 
Jacob sleeps on a platform of ground, midway in the 
composition, before which and him a ladder of light 
descends to the base of the picture, his figure being 
seen through its steps ; a single angel ascends above, 
and others hover over him. we must call them angels, 
but they are the strange little animals that always 
appear as imch in the works of Rembrandt, and, how- 
ever unwillingly, we must be content so to receive 
them. Still it is impo.-siblc not to regret that this 
beautiful conception, so truly dreamlike, had not oc- 
curred to a painter whose notions of angelic beings 
accorded better with the received ones. 

Another of these etchings, the reception of the 
Prodigal by his father, is a very fine and natural con- 
ception of the story. The poor penitent has sunk on 
his knees on the threshold of his early home, and with 
his hands clasped, not daring to look up, seeks to hide 
himself in the arms and ample robes that are extended 
in forgiveness over him. The expression of the father 
is equally true, nor can the common objection to 
Rembrandt's characters be made to the parent, 
though in the prodigal, one of his ugliest figures, there 
is some excuse for the emaciated Umbs and shaggy 
head, as indicating the extreme wretchedness to 
which his follies had reduced him. 

But among the etchings of Rembrandt, from which 
I prefer to take examples rather than from his pictures, 
as they are more accessible, the most admirable in 
conception is perhaps that from the history of Abra- 
ham, in which the Patriarch and his son are alone in 
the mountain. Tho youth stands before his father, 
his hands resting on the bundle of wood. Behind 
Abraham is a pan of fire, and Isaac has just asked, 
" Where is the lamb for a burnt offering 1" The un- 
conscious manner of the boy, who does not even look 
at his father while asking a question that pierces 
through his heart, is finely contrasted with that of 
Abraham, who draws near his son, looks him steadily 
in the face, and, with one hand on his breast as if to 
keep down the pangs he feels, points to heaven with 
the other, while he yet avoids a direct rejjly. We see 
in his expression all we may suppose him to feel — 
agony of mind which he must suppress, mi.xed with a 
dread that his own constancy may fail him. and with 
uncertainty of the constancy of Isaac. It is supposed 
that but one feeling can fill the breast at one moment; 
yet may we not imagine that one feeling a bitter com- 
pound of many thoughts 1 I believe so, — and though 
it is very true that it is not in the power of Art, in 
every case, to explain, by itself, the nature of a strong 
emotion, yet it has to the utmost fulfilled its office 
when the expression, as in this instance, entirely cor- 
responds with our previous knowledge of the subject. 
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Lo.xno.N, 18th April, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Art-Union Bulletin : 

Sir : — I ventured to affirm, in tny last letter, 
that three living members of the English School 

* A society is now forming for the purpose of publish- 
ing cngravinjfs l"rom the old masters, and there is tliere- 
forc great reason to hope that, at no disiant time, we 
may be enabled to form a much better estimate of Michael 
Angelo from engravings than is at present possible. 



of Painting, had, in their respective depart- 
ments, carried Art farther than it had ever gone 
before. Turner, in Landscape ; Leslie, in the ex- 
pression of subtle markings of character, (take 
the foot in the Catherine for instance,) and, a 
delicate, but most rich humor, ■which never de- 
gradates into caricature ; and Edwin Landseer, 
in delineating the idiosyncraey , and the texture 
of animals, and the exquisite harmony and keep- 
ing of his accessories and back-grounds, although 
his pictures have to me a charm altogether su- 
perior. to this ; and in speaking thus of these 
men, I do not desire to be confounded with those 
wholesale idolaters, who bow before a name, as 
our ancestors did at a shrine. Who has not paint- 
ed bad pictures ? 

Behind these men, more or less widely sepa- 
rated, there comes an array of names ; Linnell, 
Danby, Herbert, Maclise, Mulready, Stanfield, 
Sydney Cooper, Eastlake, &c., &c. It is not 
worth while to dilate upon their excellencies ; 
none of them, perhaps, have marched in advance 
of the past. I should say, that of the names 
enumerated, Danby would take the first place as 
an original thinker — the drawback to his paint- 
ings is a peculiar japanned, tea-tray-sort-of sur- 
face, which much impairs their present value, 
and will, I fear, be much furrowed by time. A 
picture of his, in which this defect is avoided, 
and in which the subject is treated in a manner 
so fervid and intense, as to make a lasting im- 
pression on the beholder, is one called (I think) 
" The Suicide's Grave" — it is in the collection of 
a Mr. Gibbons. It is moonlight, (and such a 
moonlight!) clouds are hurrying across the 
sky ; there is an expanse of heath ; two roads in- 
tersect each other in the foreground, forming a 
cross ; near the intersection is the grave, a 
mound of earth, and on this mound, his fore- 
paws buried in the thrown-up-soil, lies a dog, 
howling — you hear him ! Across the heath flits 
a startled figure which I think rather impairs 
the interest. I can compare the simple pathos 
of this picture, only to that wonderful poem of 
Hood's, which is too little known, " The-Bridge 
of Sighs." He who has seen the one, or read 
the other, without having his soul stirred up and 
attuned to melting charity, must he — ^but it is 
not worth while bestowing any epithet of con- 
tempt or execration upon such a humbug. 

A name which will be prominently heard of, 
in connection with the Art of this country, is 
that of John Cross. Mr. Cross's Art education, 
however, is Parisian. 

There has been formed an association here, 
within this few years, of some young artists, 
who style tliemselves the " Pre-Kaphaelite- 
Brotherhood." The designation sufficiently in- 
dicates the- spirit in which they desire to pursue 
Art ; and as they have enrolled amongst their 
number some very clever men, we may expect 
(and indeed the evidence is already abundant) 
that their works will exercise considerable in- 
fluence upon the neophytes of the school. 

The Academy Exhibition opens early in the 
ensuing month ; there will be an unusual number 
of Historical Pictures, in which the figures are 
life-size. Three exhibitions of modern oil pic- 
tures, comprising, in all, about one thousand 
works, are now open. The good pictures are 
few. At the society of British Artists, the only 
works which claim particular attention, are the 
landscapes of Mr. Anthony, which are amongst 
the most original, fresh, and vigorous, it has ever 
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been my lot to see. He has been severely handled 
by the critics, but this is the natural fate of a 
man, who, feeling his originality, and conscious 
of his power, seeks to express his thought in 
a language which he has not perfectly mastered. 
Mr. Anthony's pictures are uneven, they are 
sometimes wild, and bizarre. The sublime con- 
ception becomes pilloried, and we point our 
fingers at that which wants but a little more, 
and we would clap our hands. 

At the " National Association" there are land- 
scapes, by Percy and Alfred Williams, which are 
very fine, as also some clever works, by R. Scott 
Lauder — very capital in color. I remain 
Your obedient servant. 



London, 16th May, 1850. 
To the Editor of the Art- Union BulUtm. 

Sir : — The two exhibitions of " Drawings," 
as water-color paintings aie here called, are now 
open ; they rejoice in the names of the " ' Old ' 
and the 'New' Societies of Painters in Water- 
Colors." No stranger can visit them without a 
feeling of refreshment and delight, as whatever 
may be the rank assigned to the English school 
in the department of oil, here John Bull is al- 
lowed to be pre-eminent. At the New Water- 
Color Rooms, in Pall Mall, there are some 
charming drawings by Wehnert, Haghe, David- 
son, Corbould, &c. ; but of these I shall not 
speak. At the Old Society, there is one 
drawing by Lewis, (renowned for his Spanish 
Sketches,) which, in its way, is a marvel. Mr. 
Lewis has been residing for some years at Cairo, 
and it is understood that this work has been in 
hand for some four or five years — a thing not 
difficult to believe when we examine its elaborate 
detail. The scene depicted is the interior of a 
Harem, (" Hhareem," he writes it.) The "Boss," 
with several of his female suite, reclines upon a 
divan ; a negro slave-dealer is exhibiting a half- 
caste girl ; a black boy on the right brings in 
refreshments ; in the distance of the room are 
figures, all having relation, by their actions or 
expressions, to the event which is depicted. 
Now, this seems a common-place subject, and is ; 
but it is redeemed from insignificance by the la- 
borious truth with which the whole is presented. 
The room is screened from the sun by an elabor- 
ate trellis-work, but as it only half keeps out 
that " rider of the day," a shadow is cast by 
each piece of delicate but solid wood which in- 
tercepts the rays. The manner in which this 
reticulation of shadow is elaborated, really be- 
longs to the wonderful; in its passage across 
the floor, it spreads itself over the divan, various 
stuffs, a gazelle, (which looks as if it had rubbed 
itself against a chess-board and carried off the 
squares,) and finally expands and dies upon the 
opposite wall. There is a wonderful effect of 
light in the drawing; there is unmistakable 
evidence of reality ; the characters of the per- 
sonages are admirably portrayed, and the effect 
is most artistically managed. If it were not for 
this — if the merit only depended upon the trellis- 
work, the satins, and the wasp hovering near 
the wall, upon which is faithfully reflected its 
shadow — one might call it an elaborate puerility ; 
but having all that we expect in a picture, and 
more, we may be allowed to pause and ask if this 
is the true aim in Art .' Before we reply, let us 
look at Cattermole and David Cox. Cattermole 
may be said to live in the middle ages, and un- 
doubtedly he was some stalwart knight or wan- 



dering minstrel of the fourteenth century. He 
died ; but our railroad age has been suffered to 
reproduce him, in order that we might pictorially 
learn from him how noble errants, gentle damo- 
zels, gray seneschals, and reverend friars, be- 
haved. I never saw a drawing by him which 
was not a, poem — sometimes, indeed, very rugged 
border-minstrelsey, but as often truly epic and 
elaborate in theme, if not in execution. Here, he 
is very dashing and loose ; he seems to paint by 
inspiration — there is no evidence of effort — the 
result is a/ways delicious color, generally a true 
grasp of his subject, which makes it a reality. 
Beside him, all the divers into the past smack of 
tlie present ; tliey paint moderre people in armour 
or buckskin, hood or jerkin ; — " the hands are 
Esau's, but the voice is the voice of Jacob ;" — 
" there is a villainous cast of the eye " that be- 
trays them. The universal cry here now is, 
" Go to Nature— go to Nature!" — and certainly 
it is a very proper and respectable cry. And 
Cattermole comes in for his share of obloquy, 
because he mostly paints without models. But, 
gentlemen ! pray allow something for the idio- 
syncrasy of a man. The fervid producer cannot 
always stop for a model : the model, too, would 
most likely " put him out" — he would certainly 
get back into 1850;— so be content with the de- 
fects of drawing (with your model, perhaps, you 
would not do much better), and be grateful for 
those other qualities which fill the eye with de- 
light, and touch the soul with reverence, awe, 
or pity. How much Cattermole must study 
Nature, his great vai'iety illustrates. We have 
our different ways : some must elaborate the 
little finger ; others can only look upon man as 
a whole, and endeavour to grasp his soul. This 
is the great object ; but far be it from me to 
deny the value of all accessorial truth. 

David Cox is a man who has studied Nature 
all his life, and now generalizes it in a very large 
and generous manner. His poems are generally 
on the most simple themes — a few girls tossing 
hay, with the breeze kissing them and scattering 
it; the shepherd and his dog entering a field, 
whilst the flock spread themselves over the pas- 
ture ; a funeral in a village — such are his themes. 
Individual drawing there is none. Yet they 
impress you with a sense of Nature, which has 
never been excelled, and convince you of a long, 
laborious study of the minutiae, in order to learn 
the essentials. To speak pedantically, I should 
say that Cattermole analyzes the past, whilst 
Cox synthcsises the present. But we have got 
away from our argument, and I am leaving my- 
self no room to say a word about the Academy 
Exhibition. To return, then, which of these two 
distinct and separate styles ought to be the aim 
of the artist .' The reply must, I think, depend 
upon the natural bias of his mind ; but of this he 
may rest assured, that whatever may be his native 
faculty, to become great, requires an amount of 
patient and laborious study which cannot be 
shirked — across which there are no short cuts : 
in his studies, he cannot be too minute and par- 
ticular : in his paintings, he may generalize ; 
but he must take care. I can only say two words 
about the Exhibition at the Academy. It is 
above the average. The advance in the correct 
drawing of the figure upon a large scale is evi- 
denced by several works ; and the pedantry of a 
new school, whicli, without any of the feeling 
that has been the salvation of Durer, Giotto, 
Masaccio, and the earlier masters, seeks only to 



elaborate its crudities and deformities, is pain- 
fully evidenced. 

I remain, your obd't serv't, p. 



The following is an extract of a letter from 
JDusseldorf under date of Jlpril 9th, 1850. 

" Within a month there has been established 
a permanent exhibition of the works of the Diis- 
seldorf Artists, to be open during the whole 
year. When an artist has finished a picture he 
sends it here for a few days; consequently there 
is almost daily, a change in the exhibition. Mr. 
Boker is making a new collection of pictures for 
America. Some of them I cannot praise very 
much — we can do better at liome — although 
others are fine, particularly some of the land- 
scapes. He has just concluded the purchase of 
the great picture of the "Martyrdom of Huss," 
by Lessing, for ten thousand thalers — about 
seven and a half thousand dollars. It is said 
that he intends to establish an Art-Union in 
America, for the disposal of Diisseldorf pictures. 
I do not know if this be true, although it seems 
too probable not to be so. 

The Illustrations of Rip Van Winkle met 
with a very flattering reception from the artists 
to whom I gave them, but particularly from Pro- 
fessor Mucke, the Professor of Anatomy, under 
whom I am studying. As a draughtsman he 
stands almost at the head of the artists here. 
He expressed himself quite astonished at the ex- 
cellence of the work. He also spoke very highly 
of the accuracy of the drawing, a point on which 
his praise is particularly valuable." 
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The Diorama. — It is stated in Saroni's Mu- 
sical Times that a building is being erected near 
Grace Church, in this city, for the exhibition of 
the Diorama, and a description is given of a 
painting executed upon this principle which is 
probably the same that was displayed several 
years since in London. The Art, as we under- 
stand it, consists in uniting a transparency with 
an ordinary picture and siiowing it first by re- 
flected and afterwards by refracted light. It is 
an invention, we believe, of the celebrated M. 
Daguerre in connection with a M. Bouton, and 
for twelve or fifteen years past, there have been 
various illustrations of it shown in London and 
Paris. There was a similar exhibition here a 
few years ago, but it was upon a small scale and 
produced but little of the illusion which attend- 
ed the one we saw in Regent's Park. A brief 
description of this may not be uninteresting to 
our readers. 

We were introduced into a dark apartment, 
out of which we looked through a large square 
opening into what appeared to be the interior of 
a spacious church. It is the famous Santa Crocc, 
at Florence— with its tombs of Michael Angelo, 
Michelius and Alfieri, its pillars and pavement, 
its painted glass and image of the Virgin. It 
seems to be entirely deserted, and the mid-day 
sun streams in through the side windows upon 
the vacant chairs which stand in clusters in the 
aisles. By degrees the day-light begins to de- 
cline. Gradually and almost imperceptibly the 
colors grow fainter until only the most promi- 
nent objects are distinctly seen ; and at last, even 
these are lost in the obscurity of night. The 
evening bell is heard to toll. Suddenly a spark 
of light is seen in the distance. Then another 
and another. They are lighting the candles at 
the high altar. First, the tall wax tapers blaze 
before the image of the Madonna; afterwards 
those at the side altars and in the recesses 
of the pillars. The lower portions of the 
church become partially illuminated while the 



